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A novel idea in the literature of art will be 
found in our discussion this month of the Society 
of American Artists Exhibition, wherein five of 
the rejected pictures are given from sketches by 
the artists. The accepted pictures may be found 
in any of the catalogues issued by the Society, 
and probably in some of next month's magazines. 



Why is it that we do not oftener see a poHe 
cochere built with a city house? There are very 
many dwellings in all the large cities of this 
country sufficiently spacious, in both their pre- 
tensions and the ground they cover, to warrant 
such an attachment. 

Aside from the mere ornamental advantages 
that such an addition to the general architecture 
would convey, there is the consideration of con- 
venience and privacy, both features insured by 
this style. 

* * * 

But the ornamental purpose is a most desir- 
able one, and more attention should be paid to it 
in the arrangement of city houses. We pretend in 
this country to be practical and in a measure to 
ignore beauty, yet we attempt weak means of 
beautifying our streets, the efforts made entirely 
futile by forcing a combination between the 
attractive and the useful, a companionship which 
seldom results favorably in such a connection. 

To carry out the strictly practical idea, there 
should be no opposition to commercial improve- 
ments such as the introduction of elevated rail- 
roads and similar drawbacks to a perfect ensemble; 
the advantages of having many means for accom- 
plishing a business purpose, should be favorably 
received regardless of all thought of its effect 
upon the mere appearance of the city. This, 
however, is not a view taken by even the most 
uncompromising advocate of the practical, there 
is still the lingering belief with him that it is 
possible to have something attractive with it all. 

Paris is essentially a city of beauty ; every- 
thing tends to that end ; everything is subordi- 
nated to that idea ; it is a business to be hand- 
some, and the scheme is not only well developed 
but well carried out ; every other phase is ignored 
the residents of that city would never consent to 
despoiling their streets by such monstrosities as 
are seen in our own. Buildings interfering with 
the general harmony are removed, here any 
character of structure may be erected, at any 
point, regardless of appropriateness or any other 
consideration of its being. 

With us the practical is interfered with by 
the least amount of beauty, and beauty is 
rendered impossible by the abundance of the 
practical. It would be desirable to devote our 
cities to one god or the other, and be a consistent 
devotee. 



The view of M. Bougereau and other sympa- 
thizers with the cause of American artists in the 
case of present Salon awards, which has been 
made public, could hardly be too warmly ap- 
proved. It must be evident to every one that 
the act of excluding this class from the list of 
candidates for recompenses on the exterior ground 
of offence at the United States Government, 
would be to the general injury of art. * The wis- 
dom of the few of the jurors who have opposed 
this action is in part that of restraint in with- 
holding a retaliatory blow, which with wide effect 
must strike as disastrously as anywhere upon their 
own unique institution. And the consequence 
most to be deplored would be. that coming 
through the effect of this course on the character 
of the Salon. This hitherto has stood without 
reproach of prejudice, an international institution, 
wherein the merits of artists of every land were 
assured of impartial recognition. For this reason 
the high distinction of its official seal is acknowl- 
edged wherever art is known. The French nation 
and the art world cannot afford that its fame 
should be sacrificed to vengeance of minor import. 
It would be another matter if the contemplated 
injury ceased with whipping the United States 
Government over the shoulders of a few of the 
most esteemed American artists, than whom none 
more heartily deprecate the/ obnoxious tariff act. 
But the question is one of great and multiplied 
bearings, the consideration of which ought not 
to be limited narrowly to any special relation 
between the Salon and a single country. 

Wb are informed, just as we go to press, of 
the death of Mr. John Williamson of the William- 
son Art Metal Works, Louisville. Mr. Williamson 
was a gentleman with whom we had the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance, and it is with the 
sincerest regret that we learn of his sudden death, 
for he was a man of wide ideas and calculated to 
do much more than he has even thus far done for 
decorative art. He was the inventor and perfeetor 
of a process for making brass tiles in relief, and 
his invention has been accepted as an artistic 
addition to decorative work. When Mr. William- 
son visited New York a few weeks ago he handed 
us an article he had just completed and a number 
of wood cuts illustrating it— probably the last 
article that he wrote. He was also preparing a 
comprehensive, and what promised to be a valu- 
able, essay on the historical phase pf metal tiles. 

The growth of the decorative idea is well 
measured by the progress shown in the various 
schools. There has been in almost every instance 
of a school commencement or examination or dis- 
play of the pupils' work in any manner, number- 
less examples shown of decorative skill. A few 
years ago this was one of the accomplishments 
considered unworthy the efforts of educated and 
practical tutors, where now there are teachers 
especially engaged and schools particularly devoted 
to the study of making homes beautiful. It has 
been recognized as a civilizing element of no mean 
magnitude, and it is becoming a part of our daily 
study. 

The gems of the Fountaine Collection, sold at 
London during the past month, will be found il- 
lustrated and described upon another page, and 
which we believe are the only reproductions of 
these precious articles given in a periodical in 
this country. 

Mr. George R. Halm, who has been known 
through his admirable sketches for The Century 
and Manhattan magazines, has given up the pic- 
turing of peaceful pastoral scenes for the agricult- 
ural paper with which he was connected, and now 
occupies one of the neatest studios in the city. 
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In his picture representing the last moments 
of John Brown, Mr. Thomas Hovenden has dealt 
with a difficult subject. It is true he has been 
too mindful of art philosophy to represent the 
climax of the act itself of kissing the negro child, 
but the time chosen approaches too near this 
point for the artistic advantage of the work. It 
does not necessarily follow because the sublimity 
of the action has been eloquently set forth in 
prose and verse that the subject should lend itself 
favorably to the treatment of the artist. In 
descending the steps of the jail the movement of 
the heroic outlaw of Harper's Ferry in bending 
with pinioned arms to the balustrade to bless the 
little child with his kiss, is cramped and difficult, 
and this condition is perfectly rendered. Above 
this poor fettered and fated body one looks for 
that crowning exaltation of the countenance which 
men wept to witness when 

" The shadows of his stormy life that moment fell apart." 

In some conscious degree, unfortunately, this 
is missed. Less power than might be expected is 
centred here, while some of the stronger impres- 
sions of the work are connected with the mob. 
To be honest one must admit that these people 
are much too uniformly clean and respectable 
and self-controled ; nevertheless masterly qualities ; 
are shown with the different groups. Admirable, 
indeed, are the faces of some of the men about , 
the doorway at the top of the steps, with their 
assumed indifference which fails to conceal the real 
feeling by which they are touched and which 
spreads a pallor over their lips. The representa- 
tion of an officer in the left foreground at the : 
base of the steps, grasping his musket with both 
hands like a club as he turns with fierce authority 
upon a negro who presses forward against him, is 
a strong feature of the work. Equally so is the 
figure of a negro child forcing itself between the; 
legs of the group on this side with eager head, 
and hand resting on one of the steps. This touch 
of nature being echoed in the form of another 
child more distant and less enterprising. Beyond 
the common throng in the background is shown 
almost the first sign of ideality. Here near the 
wall, within the angle of the steps, stands a negro 
woman in greenish dress and turban, without 
curiosity or sudden emotion, but with rapt, up- 
lifted look as holding the past and future con- 
nected with this event. From the situation the 
distance of this figure from the outermost line of 
those in the foreground is only a few feet, while 
she has the appearance of being far away from 
the others, etherially shrouded and mystical. In 
this is the proper balance of the pre-eminent scene 
enacted on the stairway at the opposite side. 



An event of important interest for all art 
students and their friends, is that of the opening 
of the Hallgarten-Harper competition. This signi- 
fies for the successful candidate a European 
scholarship for one or two years. The benefit is 
to be sustained by the interest on $10,000 as a 
joint fund. One half of this principal is the gift 
of the late Mr. Julius Hallgarten in the aid of art 
students. The remainder, coming from Messrs. 
Harper Brothers, consists of the $4,500 offered for 
illustrative designs, but not awarded, subsequently 
increased by $500 to form a scholarship fund. The 
trustees having this in charge are F. S. Church, 
R. Swain Gifford, F. D. Millet, Charles Parsons, 
and C. W. Truslow, The Hallgarten fund is 
managed by Dr. Felix Adler, T. W. Dewing, J. 
C. Beckwith, and Augustus St. Gaudens. 

It has been deemed advisable by these two 
associations to unite the interest of the separate 
funds for two years to provide the scholarship 
mentioned, and which will be competed for next 
December. This is to be held tentatively the 
first year, its continuance being dependent on the 
progress of the student. All persons under thirty 
years of age and residents of the United States, 
are eligible to the competition. Students are 
advised to represent themselves as fully as possible 
in different forms of work, as studies and sketches 
from life and the antique, sketches from nature, 
original designs and works of sculpture. Mr. T. 
A. Wilmurt, 54 East 15th Street, is appointed to 
receive contributions. The jury has been chosen 
by votes of artists in different sections of the 



country, and represents the best class of men. It 
consists of Messrs. J. Alden Weir, F. D. Millet, 
Augustus St. Gaudens, T. W. Dewing, Olin L. 
Warner, R. Swain Gifford, Wm. M. Chase, Abbott 
H. Thayer, and Walter Shirlaw. The general 
secretary is Mr. J. C. Beckwith, Sherwood Studio 
Building, from whom circulars recently issued 
may be obtained. 

Thk work of the Women's Institute of Tech- 
nical Design, exhibited at the recent annual com- 
mencement, was found generally excellent by the 
public, the critics, and the committee on awards. 
It was a promising sign that the office of the 
latter proved unusually difficult. Not only was 
proper seriousness on the part of the committee 
indicated by this fact, but also more equality of 
merit among the different competitors than has 
hitherto been shown. The system of awards was 
so arranged that for designs and examples of work 
of various forms, the prizes ranged from $15 to $50 
in gold, nine classes being in competition. The 
latter amount formed the prize awarded by Mr. 
William B. Kendall, and won by Miss Fannie 
Norris for the best design for Brussels carpet with 
border on lines. 

The wail paper and stained glass competitions 
were equally close, the prizes being $30 in each 
case for the best, with a second prize of $20 for 
the second best wall paper. It was a surprise to 
some of the pupils to find the latter awarded for 
a very unpretentious specimen of design, although 
of thoroughly conventionalized and strictly har- 
monious character. A series of like surprises 
among clever but not wholly wise young designers 
could hardly fail to have a beneficial effect. A 
most pleasing design for stained glass was one of 
oval form, showing a beautiful arrangement of 
pansies. That by Miss Mary L. Waite gaining the 
$30 prize offered by Messrs J. & R. Lamb, was a 
design for a library window, formed in small discs 
of varied coloring, lettered over quaintly with an 
early English poetical quotation. A lengthened 
consultation of the jury, relative to the Decora- 
tor and Furnisher prize, ended in a verdict of 
favor for a design for a hanging lamp in broken 
jewels which had one formidable competitor of 
the same form of decoration. The most approved 
example of repousse* work winning the prize of $25 
offered by Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, was an 
alms basin with I. H. S. in relief shown at the 
centre within a wreath. This very good specimen 
was executed by Miss Jacques, of New Jersey. 
Unfortunately the competition for the prize offered 
by Mr. William Baumgarten, of Herter Brothers, 
for the best design for pair of door curtains, was 
too slight to warrant a bestowal of the award. It 
is again offered for the coming year with the 
amount doubled. 



A new invention by Prof. A. F. Eckhardt of 
the Nuremburg Academy, which is exhibited at 
the Cooper Institute, is curious, and, in the hands 
of an expert, capable of yielding artistic decora- 
tive effects. This art which is called Eidography, 
consists of the use of pencils charged with differ- 
ent colors to form designs of various kinds. On 
leaving the pencil the color substance is liquid, 
but of such chemical constituency as thereafter 
to solidify into forms of relief. Its application is 
of some scope, as it is found equally adapted to 
silk and to surfaces like those of wood and glass. 
In the former use it imitates embroidery with a 
fair degree of success. It is also made to represent 
metal work in repousse* designs. One of the 
preparations in plastique resembles ivory. This is 
applied to boxes and other objects with different, 
depths of relief to produce an effect of ivory 
carving with architectural and foliage effects. In 
forming animals, as illustrated by the case of 
some horses shown both in gold and silver on 
little porcelain placques, the plastic material has 
evidently been treated with modeling after appli- 
cation with the pencil. Otherwise muscles in 
action could hardly have been so well represented, 
with their rounded conformation. The most 
serviceable form of the art will be in minor 
decorations. In borderings around photographs 
and fancy pictures are shown some of the best 
examples of such use. The German government 
has purchased the right of the inventor, to be ap- 
plied in the production of water lines on paper. 

An important division of the plan for free art 
education, carried on by the Cooper Union, is 
added with the water color exhibition opened this 
season in one of the halls of the Inventors' 
Institute. This new benefit, forming a most 
desirable adjunct to the day and evening class 
instruction provided here for men and women, is 
also to be permanent. At the end of the present 
month the one hundred and twenty water color 



pictures shown since the beginning of May, will 
be replaced by a fresh exhibition of the same 
class. It will be a convenience for many visitors 
from out of town that free admission to this 
gallery is the rule for every day of the week. 
The room has been tastefully fitted up, and in- 
cludes in this initial collection many good repre- 
sentations of American water color painting. The 
greater number of these are very recent works 
which have not been exhibited previously. Among 
contributing artists are William Sartain, J. Carroll 
Beckwith, Chas. Warren Eaton, M. F. H. DeHaas, 
T. W. Wood, J. Alden Weir, A. H. Wyant, F. D. 
Millet, J. C. Nicoll. J. A. S. Monks. R. C. Minor, 
Mary B. Odenheimer Fowler, J. Wells Champney, 
Leon Moran, K. A. Greatorex, Laura Woodward, 
Hamilton Hamilton, F. K. H. Rehn, George H. 
Smillie, James D. Smillie, Harry Fenn, William 
H. Lippincott, and C. Y. Turner. The exhibition 
also includes a small series of models in clay by E. 
Kemeys. This artist whose reputation continues 
among uncertain foreshado wings of the future, 
offers creditable promise in a representation of 
Sitting Bull, which is the most important of the 
pieces shown. By those who have seen the chief 
of the Sioux, it is said to be a striking likeness. 
In artistic treatment it shows talent which should 
inspire its author chiefly to unflinching, hard 
study. In this is the great hope for our art. 
Most gratifying it is that varied schemes in our 
country so rapidly widen the means for self-im- 
provement. 



The collection of pictures by old masters, 
known as the Leigh Court Gallery, "was sold on 
June 28th at the rooms of Christie, Manson & 
Woods, in St. James's Square, London. This 
collection has been chiefly represented by Young's 
illustrated catalogue, issued in 1822, Smith's 
Catalogue Raisonne, and Dr. Waagen's Art 
Treasures in Great Britain. It has been highly 
esteemed for special works of value by Rubens, 
Murillo, Raffaelle, and other masters. 



SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 



By James B. Towjstsend. 



The Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists opened in the south room of 
the Academy of Design on May 26th, and closed 
on June 21st. It had been anticipated with more 
than usual interest this year, by artists and the 
public, for two reasons; first, because the ex- 
ceptionally good academy exhibition which pre- 
ceded it, induced a natural desire to see how the 
"young men" would meet the great advance 
made by the older institution, and secondly be- 
cause the exhibition, for the first time, was to be 
held within the very camp of the enemy, where 
comparisons could be directly drawn and results 
more easily determined. The directly antagonistic 
ideas of the two organizations were therefore 
brought this year, for the first time, into direct 
contact, and the result, now that the contest is 
over, awards the victory to the Academy, while 
the Society is .decidedly discomfited, and doubts 
are even expressed as to its ability to rally, un- 
less a complete change in its methods very shortly 
occurs. 

It is not necessary at this time to review the 
history of the Society, save in so far as it bears 
upon the causes which have led to the surprising- 
ly inferior and weak exhibition which it has this 
year made, and which compels even the majority 
of its best friends and hitherto warmest sup- 
porters to shake their heads in doubt. Its birth, 
seven years since, was hailed with joy as the 
earnest of a new era in American art. It began 
as an organized protest against hopeless medioc- 
rity and senile weakness in painting, sustained by 
long established custom and ignorance, against 
antiquated methods and that most pernicious of 
all things in a country's art as in its politics, ring 
rule. 

The enthusiastic band of young men, lately 
returned from foreign art schools, made their 
presence felt and gave every promise of becoming 
a power in the land. They met with all kinds of 
opposition and adverse criticism, some of it 
deserved, but which for the most part, sprang 
from the distrust and alarm of the members of 
the Academy, who having " slumbered and slept" 
secure in their ways for many years, viewed with 
apprehension this enemy at their gates. Crude 
and unsatisfactory in many ways as were the first 
exhibitions of the Society, they yet struck a note 
of sign and promise and stirred the somnolent 
atmosphere of American art, as the sultry air of a 
summer afternoon is quickened into life by the 
cool blast of a thunder storm. 

As time went on and the Society was influ- 



